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RELIGION  AND  FARMING 


Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor  Delivers  Interesting 
Address  to  Farmers'  Club 


At  the  request  of  several  people, 
we  reprint  the  following  address 
delivered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Taylor, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  ■ 
church.  It  is  entitled  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Religious  Leaders  Upon  Ag- 
riculture: 

The.  farmer  generally  looks  upon 
his  pastor  as  rather  distantly  relat- 
ed to  the  problem  of  agriculture. 
The  minister  himself  feels  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  striving  to  influence 
the  farmers  in  his  congregation,' 
because  in  order  to  interest  and 
reach  them  he  is  under  the  ueces- 
sity  of  drawing  his  material  and  il-  i 
lustrations  from  the  field  with  which 
his  audience  is  familiar,  and  yet  the 
moment  he  does  so,  he  notes  the  fact 
that  the  listeners  are  discounting 
what  he  says,  because  they  u  >  ot 
believe  he  can.  know  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

So,  being  the  pastor  of  a  country 
flock,  and  having  spent  about  half 
my  ministerial  life  in  rural  districts, 
and  having  about  nine  acres  of 
good  land  attached  to  my  parsonage, 
I  went  to  Amherst  for  the  summer 
course.  What  I  learned  would  filL- 
a  good-sized  volume,  and  what  I  t 
not  learn  would  make  an  encyclope- 
dia, but  at  least  I  discovered  that  it 
was  no  new  thing  for  religious 
workers  to  lead  in  matters  of  agri- 
culture. On  the  contrary,  I  found 
that  the  most  profound  agricultural 
movements  and  improvements  in  the 
history-  of  Christendom  sprang  into 
being  under  the  inspiration  of  re- 
ligious leaders.  It  also  was  borne 
home  upon  my  consciousness  that 
the  most  significant  movement  in 
church  life  today  i  the  community 
betterment  movement  in  rural  and 
semi-rural  districts,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly moving  forward  under  reli- 
gious leadership. 

It  '"s  well-known  that  religion  was 
kept  alive  during  the  Dark  Ages  by 
the  monks  in  scattered  monasteries 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is 
not  so  well  known  that  agriculture 
owes  its  very  existence  as  a  science 
to  these  same  monks  and  institutions. 


We  generally  think  of  a  monk  as  a 
wrapt  in  a  cowl,  telling  his  beads, 
and  spending  his  yhols  life  in  useless 
idleness,  at  least  from  the  economic 
viewpoint.  We  do  not  think  of  him 
as  a  common  workman,  garbed  as 
the  poorest  peasant,  and  investing 
his  life  in  unremitting  toil  in  the 
field.  Yet  this  is  the  truer  picture 
of  the  man. 

The  great  St.   Benedict,   at   17   re- 
nounced the  wealth  and  position  in-  ' 
herited  from  his  parents  and  found- 
ed the  order  which  bears  his  name. 
Way   back   in    the    beginning   of   the 
sixth    century    he    made    agriculture 
one"  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  the 
religious    life.        There    had    by    this 
time  sprung  up  four  different  classes 
of  monks.      The  first  were  under  an 
abbot    in    a    monastery:    the    second  ' 
were     hermits     dwelling     alone     in  j 
mountains    and     deserts:     the    third 
lived  two  and  three  in  the  same  cell: 
the  fourth  wandered  from  monastery 
to    monastery    and    were    supported 
without    wark    in    vast    numbers    by  j 
these     institutions.        The     last    two  j 
kinds    he    condemned    as    tending    to  \ 
encourage    idleness    and    vice.        He 
himself  hadfirst  fled  to  a  dismal  cave 
in   the   deser+   where  a  monk  named 
Romanus  let  down  bread  to  him  by 
a   rope.      When   his    fame   drew   vast  \ 
crowds  of  pilgrims  out  to  visit  him,  ', 
and    persecution    made    it    necessary ; 
for   him    to   seek  greater   safety   for 
himself  and  followers,  he  led  them  to 
a   mountain   and   organized   a   move- 
ment which  soon   spread   itself   over 
Europe. 

Nor  was  St.  Benedict  the  origina-  j 
tor   of   religious    leadership    in    agri-  : 
culture,    for   the   early   Christian    fa- 
thers, in  a  numbers  of  cases  strongly 
urged  upon  their  followers  that  they  j 
give  themselves  to  industrious  labor 
j  in  the  soil,  and  they  themselves  set 
the  example.    When  the  first  mission- 
aries went   forth   they  felled   forests  j 
and   founded     communities.      Hallam  ! 
says  that  when  Boniface  crossed  the  \ 
Alps   on   his  Christian    mission      the 
rude  tribes  began  to  be  nations  be-  | 
cause  he  gave  them  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation,  first  teaching  them  to  culti-  i 
vate    the    soil    and    organize    settled 
communities    in   the   center   of   their 
fields:     And   Green   explains   the   be- 
ginning   of    England's    greatness    by 
telling    the    story    of    two    Christian 


teachers  who  entered  the  rude  ban- 
quet hall  of  King-  Ethelbert  one 
winter's  night  and  showed  the  king 
the  way  to  prosperity  and  power 
through  attention  to  agricultural 
economics. 

So  there  are  a  number  of  names 
even  before  St.  Benedict,  which 
stands  out  on  account  of  the 
work  wrought  through  attention 
given  to  agriculture,  but  the  great 
organized  movement  first  marched 
under  him. 

The    peculiarity    of    St.    Benedict's 
work  for  agriculture  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he   never   urged   it  for   its   own 
sake.     All  he  was  interested  in  was  i 
to  keep   his  monks  busy,      and     the  i 
harder  the  work  the  greater  the  re-  j 
ligious  merit.      Time  was  no  object, 
so   large   undertakings   could  be   put  j 
into  operation.     Any  number  of  men  I 
could  be  employed  on  the  most  hope-  j 
less   tasks.      Privation   and   hardship 
were   virtues.      Poverty   and   terrible 
toil   were  the   day's  portion.      When 
the  monks  came  to   the  kings  for  a 
grant  of  land   to  build  a  monastery 
they  ■  did   not   ask   for   a   location   on 
Fifth    avenue    and    a    grant    of    city  i 
funds  in  order  to  build  a  cathedral. 
Rather,    they    asked    for    some    stony 
mountain  side,  or  some  swamp,  or  a 
dry    and   sterile    desert.      Then    they 
set  to  work.     They  built  the  monas- 
tery out   of   the   rock   of    the   moun- 
tain;   they    drained    the   swamp   and 
laid  it  out  in  fertile  fields;   they  led  j 
the   streams   many   miles      into      the  ; 
desert    and    distributed    its      supply  ; 
much  as  we  do  today  in  our  far  west,  j 

!  And  everywhere  they  went  the  wild 
became    cultivated    and    the    desert  ' 

j  blossomed  as  the  rose. 

No    vineyards    in    the    world    have  ! 

{  ever  equalled  the  vineyards  of     the  ' 
monasteries.      No  gardens  have  ever 

1  flourished  as  their  gardens  flourish- 
ed. No  fields  ever  brought  forth 
more  abundant  harvests  than  that 
virgin  soil  which  they  brougnt  to 
bearing.  Their  orchards  were  laden 
with  the  fairest  fruit.  their  gran- 
aries overflowed  with  the  finest  of 
the  wheat. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Each  monastery 
sent  its  choicest  seeds  to  its  fellow 
monasteries.  The  latest  discovery 
of    one   became   the   property   of    all. 


Methods  were  watched  and  recorded 
from  generation  to  genera  Lion  and 
the  facts  were  published  in  almanacs 
for  wide  distribution  amcrg  the  peo- 
ple. These  monasteries  became 
great  central  experimental  stations 
for  the  teaching  of  scientilic  meth- 
ods, and  every  community  was  re- 
generated as  their  influence  per- 
mtaled  the  mass.  In  time  Europe 
tea  me  the  veriest  "Gardei  of  the  | 
icid"  until  decimated  by  th^  wild  j 
movement  of  all  Chr.stendom  in  | 
these  crusades  which  occupied  three 
cci  turies  and  destroyed  the  man- 
he  od  and  civilization  of  continents. 

When  we  realize  the  truth  of 
what  Lecky  tells  us,  that  at  this 
time  the  religious  classes  outnum- 
bered all  other  classes  of  society, 
and  that  these  religious  classes  were 
dominated  by  common  religious 
ideals  which  were  the  passion  of  life, 
we  can  see  what  it  must  have  meant 
to  give  manual  labor  such  a  prom- 
inent place  as  a  religious  activity. 
A  man  could  not  be  a  saint  and  fail 
to1  work  with  his  hands.  He  must 
copy  manuscripts,  or  write  books, 
and  if  he  could  not  do  these  literary 
things,  then  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  build  or  dig.  The  result  was 
that  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  v  hundreds  of  thousands 
dug.  And  they  kept  on  digging 
until  the  British  Islands  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  north- 
ern fastnesses  of  the  forests,  and  the 
southern  slopes  toward  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  communities  of 
Asia  Minor  and  northern  Africa 
were   one   continuous   garden. 

What  these  men  did  and  taught 
is  still  the  property  of  the  civiliza- 
tion they  so  richly  endowed.  As 
Kingsley  said,  "They  accepted  the 
lowest  and  commonest  facts  of  the 
peasant's  life.  They  outdid  him  in 
helpfulness  and  loneliness,  in  hun- 
ger and  dirt  and  slavery."  Monta- 
lembert  adds,  "How  man  of  woman 
born  could  live  in  such  unwhole- 
some and  unproductive  spots  and 
thrive  seems  absolutely  miraculous, 
but  these  patient  toilers  of  the 
church  surmounted  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  stared  them  in  the  face 
of  beginning  the  cultivation  of  a 
new    country."      Their    dykes,    their 


bridges,  their  roads,  their  buildings,  | 
their  fields,  their  properties  and  j 
their  influence  still  remain  to  teach  j 
us  courage  and  patience  and  faith  ! 
and  hope  and  love.  The  trees  they  ' 
planted  still  hear  harvests  of  nuts.  j 
The  flowers  they  cultivated  still  lend  \ 
us  their  beauty.  Our  tables  are  la-  I 
den  with  their  gifts.  Our  country  ; 
is  the  richer  and  the  world  the  wiser  j 
in  that  they  lived  and  labored. 

It  is  customary  to  think  of  Calvin  ! 
as    a    great    theologian    and    nothing  I 
more.     His  own  day  looked  upon  his  j 
service  as  a  community-builder  as  of 
greater  importance  than  his  Theolo-  j 
gical  Institutes.     As  a  matter  of  fact  i 
his    first    volume    of    the    Institutes,  j 
published  at  27  years  of  age,  treats  J 
|  of    God    as    the    governor,    while    the  j 
second   deals  with   Christ  as  the  re-  i 
deemer,  but  in  both  he     views     the  j 
subject  from  the  practical  as  well  as 
the   theoretical   viewpoint,    and   aims 
to  show  that  God's  government  and 
Christ's  redemption  have  to  do  with 
the  "City  of  God"  on  earth  quite  as 
much  as  with  the  New  Jerusalem  in 
heaven.     It  was  Calvin  who  planned 
the  modern  city  of  Geneva  with  its  ; 
sewage  and  water  systems,  beautiful 
avenues  and  parks,     great     institu- 
tions,     and      splendid      government. 
There  is  a  city  which  is  a  unity,  and  j 
which  has  through  nearly  four  cen-  j 
turies  since   felt   the   impetus   which  j 
he   imparted    to    its   community    life. 
1  Calvin's   worldly   interests      centered  ! 
in  Geneva,  but  his  influence  extend-  j 
ed  over  all  Europe.     I  speak  of  him  l 
here    not    because    he    had    anything 
to  do  directly  with  agriculture,   but 
because  he   had   such   a  strong  com- 
munity spirit  that  he  impressed  the 
Protestant  religion  with  the  ideal  of 
a  community  service.      We  have  de- 
parted from  that  ideal  too  frequent- 
ly, but  we  are  coming  back,  and  wt 
are  coming  back  to  stay. 

Another   leader   in   religion,      who 

combined      community      ideal      with  i 

direct  agricultural  service,  was  John 

|  Frederick   Oberlin,    after    whom   our 

Oberlin  College  is  named.     He  lived 

from    1740    to    1826.        He      was      a 

j  French    Lutheran      born      near      the 

{  Rhine.     He  had  a  university  educa- 

I  tion  and  then  studied  divinity.     Af-_ 

J  ter   that  he  was  for  several  years  a 


private  instructor  in  the  home  of  a 
physician  and  learned  much  about 
medicine.  Then  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Ban  de  la  Roche,  which  means, 
"The  District  of  the  Rocks,"  or  as  it 
was  called  in  German,  "the  Valley  of 
Stone."     It  was  true  to  its  name. 

The  district  had  been  ravaged  by 
the  "Thirty  Years'  War."  The 
population  was  reduced  to  poverty 
and  debased  by  ignorance.  It  was 
simply  a  mountain  canyon  with  five 
hundred  scattered  inhabitants  all 
told.  These  inhabited  as  many 
small  villages.  There  were  no 
schools,  nor  roads,  nor  public  works, 
nor  bridges,  nor  banks,  nor  indus- 
tries. Worst  of  all  there  was  no 
agriculture,  and  the  people  were  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  innovation  of 
any  kind,  nor  did  they  believe  in 
work  further  than  was  absolutely 
j  necessary  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
|  gether. 

Oberlin  went  there  at  26  and  died 
j  at    8  6.      He    received    calls    to    large 
city  churches  at  high  salaries  but  re- 
fused them  steadily.     Louis  the  18th 
gave  him   the  decoration  of  the  Le- 
gion   of    Honor    for    his    services    to 
humanity.     The  Royal     Agricultural 
,  Society   of    Paris    gave    him  a      gold 
|  medal    for    his    work   in    agriculture. 
Science  honored  him.      This  country 
,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  labor  here, 
but  his  prayers  and  his  efforts  were 
;  ever   for   his   little   mountain   parish, 
recognized   the     world     over     as     a 
monument  to  his  splendid  service. 
What  was  it  that  made  the  world 
j  look  to  this  man  as  a  great  leader? 

What  was  it  that  led  men  to  seek  j 
!  him  out  in  this  obscure  corner?  We 
have  not  far  to  search.  He  first 
took  his  own  patch  of  barren  moun- 
tain-side and  turned  it  into  a  flour- 
ishing orchard.  Then  he  went  out 
and  with  shovel  and  pick  began 
making  a  road  until  the  men  rallied 
to  his  assistance.  He  organized  a 
bank  where  the  people  could  borrow 
,  without  interest  or  security,  and  it 
succeeded  splendidly.  .  He  organized 
schools  for  babies  and  children  and 
older  people.  He  taught  them  how 
to  weave,  and  spin  cotton,  and  plait 
straw,  and  got  a  silk  factory  to  start 
a  branch  there.  He  was  doctor  to 
the  body  as  well  as  the  soul,  and 
teacher  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 


spirit.  Bridges"were  built  across) 
the  mountain  torrents.  But  better, 
than  this  he  bridged  all  religiousj 
differences  and  served  Catholics  and! 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans  from  the 
same  communion  plate,  having  waf- 
ers for  the  first,  bread  for  the  sec- 
ond and  unleavened  bread  for  the 
third.  When  the  French  Revolu- 
tion came  it  swept  around  that  de-> 
voted  parish  but  touched  it  not,  be- 
cause of  the  universal  reverence, 
which  all  parties  felt  for  this  man. 

Five  or  ten  years  ago  if  you  asked 
who  were  the  famous  clergymen  of 
this  country,  the  men  attracting; 
attention  far  and  wide,  you  would 
have  been  given  a  list  of  a  dozen 
men  in  large  city  parishes,  drawing 
fat  salaries.  Not  so  today.  The 
men  who  are  being  watched  with  ab- 
sorbing interest,  and  being  written 
up  in  the  magazines,  and  being  in- 
vited to  travel  thousands  of  miles! 
to  conferences  and  conventions  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  are  pastors  of 
rural  churches  in  obscure  corners  of 
the  country.  Several  of  them  are 
known  abroad.  They  are  living  on 
pitiably  small  incomes,  incommensu- 
j  rate  to  the  service  rendered  the 
j  church  and  society  at  large.  The 
great  problem  today  is  no  longer  the 
city.  That  has  been  studied  ex- 
haustively, and  men  and  money  pour 
in  to  meet  its  needs.  But' the  great 
majority  will  always  live  in  the 
j  country,  and  the  country  will  al- 
ways furnish  the  food  and  materials 
for  the  city.  And  the  new  workers 
will  be  drawn  from  valley  and  moun- 
tain-side. For  the  sake  of  the  city 
and  the  nation  it  is  essential  that 
the  problems  of  the  country  receive 
attention  at  once,  and  that  the 
brains  and  leadership  of  great  souls 
be  given  freely  for  their  solution. 

The  church  is  no  longer  the  great 
institution  of  a  community,  but  it  is 
still    a   most   important   social    asset. 
Its  value  resides  in  its  moral  ideals 
and    in    unselfish   service.      Its   func- 
tion is  to  draw  together  all  factions 
and  forces  which  make  for  good  and 
to  insist  upon  the  co-ordinatin  of  all , 
institutions  which  serve  the  people,  j 
The   school,    the    library,    the      play-  i 
ground,   the  fire  company,   the  clubs 
[  and    social    gatherings,    the    commit- 
I  tees    and    organizations      for      social 


service,  the  lodges,  and  the  churches, 
and  all  other  community  interests 
and  social  expressions  must  be  made 
to  function  properly,  avoid  over-lap- 
ping, and  co-operate  to  the  common 
end.  The  church  which  refuses  to 
take  its  place  in  this  procession  will 
simply  be  dropped  out  of  the  pro- 
cession without  regret.  The  church 
which  expects  to  dominate  for  sel- 
fish ends  will  be  sorely  disappointed 
with  the  reception  accorded.  But 
the  church  which  serves  the  com- 
munity in  sincere  sympathy  for  all 
the  good  wherever  found,  will  find 
a  hearty  welcome  at  last  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people.  Men 
need  leadership,  and  the  safest  and 
purest  leadership  should  come  from 
1  Christian  people  who  have  no  axes 
to  grind,  but  are  earnestly  seeking 
to  accomplish  good  for  all. 


